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A VOLUNTEER TARGET COMPANY IN BROADWAY. 


THE GREAT VAN BROEK PROPERTY. 


CHAPTER XVII.—GEORGE NEVILLE’S FIRST VISIT TO NEW YORK— 
A STROLL THROUGH THE CITY. 


Tue events of the past few days appeared like a dream 
to George Neville, when, at half-past eleven o’clock on 
Tuesday night, he stepped on to the platform of the 
railroad depét in Grand Street, New York. A few days 
before che had had no thought of visiting New York 
city before the ensuing spring or summer. A few clever 
Papers, written, » had truthfully told his uncle, to 
amuse his leisure hours, had changed the whole pro- 
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gramme that he had laid out for himself. There had 
been the hasty decision, the few parting visits to friends 
and acquaintances, the more earnest and sorrowful yet 
hopeful “ good-byes” to his uncle, aunt, and cousin; the 
hurried journey, occupying a whole night and day, over 
the iron road; and he stood alone, a stranger, in the 
great commercial emporium of the Western World. 

He had quitted the village of Acton at an early hour 
on the morning of the previous day; but even ten years 
ago railroads had not extended their lines over the more 
remote districts of the New England States, nor formed 
the net-work of iron they form at present, and he had 
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made the long journey from Acton to Plainfield in his 
uncle’s waggonette, the minister himself dyiving the old- 
fashioned and somewhat rickety vehicle, Thus it was 
nearly mid-day when he took his seat in the cars at the 
Plainfield Depdt, and it was not until half an hour later, 
when the train was ready to start, that Mr. Upton, who 
had entered the cars with his nephew, finally shook 
hands with him, and, re-entering the waggonette, pre- 
pared to start on his homeward journey. Then the 
“ Conductor” of the train (not attired in uniform, as are 
the “ guards” on an English or Continental railroad, but 
dressed in plain clothes, and only distinguished by 
having the word “conductor” emblazoned in gilt letters 
on the front of his modish travelling-cap) shouted forth 
the well-known signal to the passengers, “ All aboard !” 
he driver responded, “All right!” The conductor 
cried “Go ahead!” and the long line of cars glided 
slowly out of the depdt, gradually increasing their speed 
until the regular rate of twenty-five miles an hour was 
attained; and the train soon passed out of sight of the 
idlers who had assembled to watch its departure. 

Even then the young man experienced no loneliness 
of feeling. The cars were crowded, Peaple were pass- 
ing over the connecting platforms from one car to ano- 
ther; friends were recognising each other, and forming 
snug travelling-parties by turning over the seats of the 
cars, so that four persons could sit eomfortably vis-a-vis ; 
some were talking politics, others were speaking of the 
visits they were going to pay to distant frienda, or of 
the visits from which they were returning home; newe- 
boys and girls, and book, and fruit, or ginger-pop ven- 
ders were passing to and fro from car to car selling their 
wares; children were running abont from seat to seat: 
everything was so different from English railroad tra. 
velling that, the novelty of the ever-changing scene fully 
occupied the young man’s mind, True, he had travelled 
over an American railroad before from Boston to Plain- 
field, but the journey had been comparatively short, He 
had left Boston after nightfall, and had arrived at Plain- 
field before daybreak, American railway travellin 
was, therefore, yet a novelty to him, and it was not unti 
he found himself alone amidst the population of a yast 

“city that he experienced, as all persons experionee 
under similar eircumstances, a sense of utter loneliness 
and solitude. 

Late as was the hour, he found, on emerging from the 
depot, that the streets still presented a busy, lively 
aspect. Orowds of people were returning from the 
theatres and other places of amusement, and the public- 
houses, and the coffee-houses and restaurants, and :the 
confectioners’, and tobacconists’, and druggists’ shops 
were still open, and blazing with gas-light. Several 
hotel carriages were drawn up in front of the depdt, and 
one of these carriages George Neville entered; other 
passengers followed, and presently the carrie¢e started, 
and, after traversing several streets, was brought up 
suddenly in front of a palatial edifice, in a broad thorough- 
fare. 

“ Here yer are—Me-tro-pol-itan—genelmen,” said the 
conductor of the carriage, opening the door of the vehicle. 
“ Any genclman as has got baggage at the depdt, ef he'll 
gin me his checks, ‘ll find his baggage all right in the 
mornin’,” 

George now recollected that, on delivering up his 
Inggage at the Plainfield Depdt on the previous day, he 
had received three or four brass counters, numbered 
each with different figures, and that he had seen the 
railway porter affix corresponding counters, or “ checks,” 
to each trunk or package. These he now delivered up 
to the driver of the carriage, observing that his fellow- 
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passengers did the same thing, and that the man had 
the name of the hotel in brass letters affixed to his cap 
as &@ guarantee for his honesty. The next morning he 
found every item of his baggage safe in the hotel, with- 
out the slightest trouble on his awn part; and, recollect- 
ing the trouble he had often found in looking after his 
luggage on English railroads, he wondered why a 
similar system—saving time and trouble alike to pas- 
sengers and railroad officials—was not adopted in his 
own country. 

When, however, he alighted from the carriage and 
entered the hotel, weary and sleepy after his long jour- 
ney, his first thought was to secure a bed-room and go 
to rest. He walked up to a sort of counting-room at 
the end of a long, marble-floored vestibule, where several 
clerks were busied over day-books and ledgers, as 
though they were connected with a banking-house, and, 
following theexample of other passengers, asked for a bed. 

A large ruled book was pushed towards him. 

* Please to enter your name and residence, sir,” said 
onc of the clerks. 

George did as he was requested, and wrote— 

“ George Neville, Acton, New Hampshire.” 

To this name the clerk affixed a number, and then 
summoned one of the host of waiters who were standing 
round, ; 

* Any baggage, sir?” he asked. 

*he genclman’s baggage ‘Il be here by’m-by. I've 
got his chécks,” said the driver of the hotel carriage. 

* All right. Pete” (to the pegro waiter), “ show this 
gentleman to No, 314.” 

The clerk handed the waiterg key, with 314 stamped 
upon it, ashe spoke. 

Take supper, sar?” agked the waiter, 

“No,” replied George, “Til goto my room at once.” 

* Got any baggage, sar ?” ' 

* Only this carpet-bag with mo.” 

* All right, say. Dis yeye way, if yer please ;” and the 
waiter took the carpet-bag frem the young man's hand, 
and led the way up flight after flight of marble stairs, 
and along passage after passage, until he reached a room 
with the numbef in question painted on the door, 

He unlocked the door, delivered the key to the young 
man, with an jpjunction to leck the door inside when he 
went to bed, gnd asked at what hour he wished to be 
called in the morning. 

“ At what hour do you byeakfast ?” asked George. 

“ De gopg sound at seben o'clock, sar, for fust breffust. 
From dag time till ten o’glock dere is breffust at de 
table @’héte.” 

“Very well,” said George, * I'll rise when the gong 
sounds ;” and the waiter went his way, and in less than 
half an hour George Nevitle was sound asleep. 

He was awakened by the sound of the gong in the 
morning, and, rising and dressing himself, he descended 
to breakfast. His bed-room, as is the case in most large 
American hotels, was small, and though comfortably, by 
no means luxuriously furnished. But, when he descended 
to the lower floors of the hotel, he was struck with 
amazement at the vast size and great, number of sitting 
and drawing rooms on both sides of the wide passages, 
and with the costly furniture and gorgeous appointments 
of these rooms, The doors seemed all t@be open, as well 
to display the interiors as to admit the morning air, 
He had been astonished at the extent and the costly 
fittings of the Revere House, at Boston—at which 
hotel he had put up on his first landing in Ameriea— 
but what he now beheld threw thi ies of the Boston 
hotel completely into shade. y, Brussels, and 
tapestry carpets cf the most claborate patterns; white 
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and coloured marble-topped tables, side-boards, and 
mantel and chimney pieces; mahogany, and rosewood, 
and gilded chairs, with velvet and damask seats; sofas, 
and ottomans, and other articles of furniture adapted to 
Juxurious repose of which he knew not even the names, 
occupied every room, The walls were covered with 
immense mirrors, in heavy and elaborately carved and 
gilded frames. Huge gilded chandeliers, with innumer- 
able cut-glass pendules, depended from the painted ceil- 
ings, and reflected the rays of light in every variety of 
colour. The plate-glass French windows, which opened 
into marble-pillared balconies, were shaded with curtains 
of the most costly fabrics and of the finest texture. 
Marble statues, after the antique, occupied every niche 
and corner; those on the stairs bearing gilded lamps 
and candlesticks in their hands. Gilding, and marble, 
and plate-glass, and valuable pictures, and silk and 
yelvet tapestry—all that is rare and costly in the way 
of furniture or ornament—appeared in such lavish pro- 
fusion as to fairly dazzle the eyes and bewilder the 
senses of persons unaccustomed to such display; and 
George Neville almost fancied that he stood beneath the 
roof of one of those magnificent palaces of which he had 
read in the “ Arabian Nights,” and other Oriental tales 
that had charmed his fancy in his boyhood; and that 
the negro waiters, who—all clad alike, in white jackets 
and trousers—passed to and fro with noiseless steps 
and in perfect silence, and who appeared, as if by 
magic, at the slightest sign, were the attendant mutes, 
who guarded the enchanted palace; and that the ladies 
who glided by in their white morning robes were the 
rincesses and fairies whom they served. On the lower 
&: the vestibule was thronged with gentlemen, smok- 
g, chatting, and reading the morning papers; and in 
the office the clerks were still busy as he had seen them 
the night before, poring over ledgers and account-books, 
and receiving and changing money, and providing newly- 
arrived guests with rooms. The dining-room in the 
rear of the office was also well filled with guests, who 
were breakfasting at the table d’héte ; and the display of 
cut-glass and plate, and the variety and abundance of 
the viands upon the tables (which extended the whole 
length of the room, and were capable of dining four hun- 
dred persons at one time), the vases of fresh-gathered 





flowers which perfumed the air, the array of dark-visaged, 
lightly-clad waiters, who moved in silence and with 
military precision at the sign of their chief, and the 
general air of costly magnificence that pervaded the 
place, impressed the young Englishman with the idea 
that his purse would be deeply drained to pay for all 
this splendour, until he looked at one of the printed 
bills of fare which lay upon the table, and discovered 
that he could breakfast, dine, and sup, and sleep at the 
“Metropolitan,” and use the public sitting-rooms, and 
read the mewspapers and periodicals of America and 
Europe, at the moderate cost of two and a half dollars a 

y. 

It was a stirring time. As I have heretofore ob- 
served, a presidential election was pending; and Daniel 
Webster, the great American lawyer-statesman, and 
General Scott, with the laurels gleaned on the fields of 
Mexico still evergreen on his brow, were formidable 
rivals to the candidates of the Democratic party, albeit 

» they had brought forward a soldier and statesman com- 
bined, in the person of the veteran General Cass, to 
head their list. 

It was, however, decreed that neither one nor the 
other of these rival candidates, influential as they were, 
and great as were thé acknowledged services that each 
and all had rendered the State in the course of their long 
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lives, should win the great prize and occupy the presiden- 
tial chair. A party divided against itself can no more 
stand than can a house in a similar unhappy condition. 

The Democrats were divided among themselves, as were 
the Whigs; yet, though there was more than one Rich- 
mond in the field on every side, the Democrats were 
more united in the main, and, by biding their time, and 
seizing upon the favourable moment, they succeeded in 
“running” their candidate by bringing forward a com- 
paratively young man, Franklin Pearce, a lawyer from 
New Hampshire, who was scarcely known beyond the 
limits of his native State, yet who was elected with a 
greater unanimity than ever was President elected before. 
Hence the city was crowded with visitors. Every hotel 
was thronged with guests. Politicians, and office-holders, 
and office-seekers, and “ stump orators,” and journalists, 
and reporters, and senators, and members of Congress and 
of the States Legislative Assemblies, mingled with idlers 
who had come up to New York to watch the progress 
of the contest in the city whose wealth and population 
rendered it a more ambitious and important political 
arena than even the Federal capital of Washington 
itself. Many ladies and pleasure-seekers had come up 
from the country to attend the numerous parties and 
balls to which the occasion gave rise, and to enjoy the 
stir and bustle and excitement incidental to the election. 
Last, not least, were voters whose political bias was to 
be controlled by the amount of dollars that their votes 
would put into their pockets, and who, in spite of the 
boasted incorruptibility of the secret suffrage system, 
could be bought and sold as readily, and with less pro- 
bability of detection than if they had been compelled to 
cast their votes vivdé voce; rowdies, too, and pugilists 
who could “ hit straight from the shoulder,” and whose 
valuable services might be required by either party, to 
frighten timid electors from the polls. All these different 
classes of people were to be met intermingling with and 
jostling against each other in every street, or grouped 
together at every corner; while the numerous foreign 
voters, naturalized citizens, chiefly from the Emerald 
Isle and from the Faderland (though the shores of the 
Baltic, and of the North Sea, and of the sunny Mediter- 
ranean, and the great cities of every nation of Europe 
had each and all contributed their quota), assembled 
at the gathering-places of their respective nationalities 
to glory over their newly-acquired political status, each 
in their own vernacular, contributed to swell the crowd, 
and to fill the air with a perfect babel of sound. 

It was through a crowd composed of these hetero- 
geneous materials that George Neville, after having par- 
taken of breakfast at the hotel, pursued his course down 
Broadway. Slight as had been his connection with the 
press, he was aware of the fact that he was not likely to 
meet with the editor or proprietor of a popular daily 
journal at his office at that early hour of the day, and he 
had made up his mind to take a stroll through a portion 
of the great city, and thus pass away the time until the 
afternoon, when he intended to call at the office in 
Chatham Street. 

He wandered eastward, towards the river, admiring, 
as he passed along, the splendour of the shops on either 
side of the great thoroughfare, and wondering at the 
glaring and, to the eyes of strangers, unsightly signs 
suspended above almost every shop, or “store.” The 
centre of the street was thronged with vehicles of every 
description, from the private carriage, with its liveried 
menials (for the sight of servants in livery—once held 
to be inconsistent with republican simplicity—is now, 
and has been for many years, common enough in New 
York), to the hackney-coach and the carrier’s waggon ; 
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and the broad, well-flagged trottoirs were crowded with 
well-dressed people of both sexes—the ladies, early as 
was the hour, appearing abroad in a style of dress and 
with a profusion of ornament such as European ladies 
usually reserve for the drawing-room and for evening 
dress. Not one ragged, hardly one shabbily-attired in- 
dividual was to be seen. There is poverty—wretched 
enough poverty—in New York, as there is in every 
great city; though there is doubtless far less poverty in 
New York, and in other American cities, than in the 
cities of over-populated Europe, and beggary in America 
is almost unknown; but poverty shuns the glare and 
glitter of Broadway. 

Crossing between the Astor House* and the City 
Hall,t the young Englishman’s attention was arrested 
by the appearance of three or four volunteer target 
companies, a sight to be met with nowhere else than in 
Amerjcan cities. 

First, at the head of each company, marched a band 
of musicians in faded military uniforms; then followed, 
arm-in-arm, a score or more of citizens in plain clothes, 
who strove, as they marched, to keep time and step to 
the music. These gentlemen were the friends and 
patrons of the company—some of them, perhaps, the 
employers of the young men who followed. They were 
to act as umpires, and carried, exposed to public view, 
the prizes for which the marksmen were to contend, 
comprising silver watches, chains, brooches, pieces of 
plate, boxes of cigars, perhaps a new hat or two, etc. 
etc.—all of which prizes they had provided for the occa- 
sion, and it‘would be their duty to award them to the 
successful competitors. Then marched the company 
itself, consisting of young men (all employed by the 
same firm, or in the same office), varying in number 
from twenty to forty or fifty (sometimes, indeed, the 
military band outnumbered the company). ‘These young 
men were dressed as nearly as possible alike, though 
rarely in military uniform, beyond a soldier’s shako, and 
perhaps a red stripe sewed on to the seams of their 
trousers, and a belt round their waists. They carried 
muskets, hired by the year from some militia depdt, 
and their officers—elected and re-elected annually by 
themselves, on the true Democratic principle—carried 
drawn swords, and were distinguished otherwise by 
strips of gold lace, instead of the red cloth of the 
privates. Last of all marched a stalwart negro—the 
blacker and glossier the better—who carried over his 
shoulder a huge, gaudily-painted target, ornamented 
with ribbons, and surmounted by an immense bouquet 
of flowers, the ribbons and flowers being the gift of 
female friends of the company. ‘ 

George stood and watched them as they marched 
past—vehicles and pedestrians alike, by conventional 
custom, giving place to them. He was told by a 
looker-on, to whom he put the question, that they were 
bound to Hoboken, or the Elysian Fields, or some other 
rural locality on the Jersey shore or in the environs of 
New York city, where they would choose a site for their 
target, and commence by firing for the prizes. Then 
they would assemble at some tavern in the neighbour- 





* The Astor House, built by John Jacob Astor, the father of the pre- 
sent W. B. Astor, the American millionnaire, is a handsome white stone 
hotel. It was for many years the pride of New York city, but of late 
years has been far surpassed in size and magnificence by other hotels. 

t The City Hall of New York siands in an enclosure of about eight 
acres, called the “ Park,’’? The hall is an insignificant structure, con- 
sidering the purposes to which % is applied. The front is of white 
marble, and looks passably well, but the rear of the building is of dingy 
brick. At the date ofits erection it was intended to front the city, it 
being supposed that the city would nevor extend beyond it in a westerly 
direction, But the city extends miles beyond: the City Hall is now 
nearly initscentre, . 





hood, to the proprietor of which information of their 
coming had been previously sent. After dinner the 
prizes would be awarded, and the remainder of the day 
would be spent in mutual enjoyment; and towards 
nightfall they would re-assemble in line, and march 
home as they had marched out, to the clang of martial 
music; only on the homeward march the prizes would 
be carried by the victorious competitors, conspicuously 
exposed to view, and probably neither the umpires nor 
the company would keep step quite so well as on the 
outward march. The muskets would then be stored in 
a room hired for the purpose, wherein the company 
assembled at stated periods to learn the musket and 
broadsword exercise and other martial lessons, until the 
next autumn brought round another holiday. 

“You see,” said George’s informant, “the target 
companies generally take their holiday in the fall, and 
any day in the woek in that season you may meet a 
dozen of them in different parts of the city.” 

And, even as he stood, George saw four different com- 
panies march past. First came the “ Eagle Fireman’s 
Target Company” (the young men of this company wear- 
ing their fireman’s uniform), then the “ Vestal Fire 
Insurance Target Company,” then the “ Weekly Times 
Target Company,” and lastly the “ Jones and Robinson 
Wholesale Olothiers Target Company ;” and when, at 
length, the young Englishman resumed his stroll, he 
mused over the national love of military display mani- 
fested, travestied, if you will, in the exhibition of these 
bands of peaceful, hard-working clerks and artisans, 
thus playing at soldiers for amusement. How few of 
those young men, how few of the lookers-on, thought 


that little more than ten years would pass over thei 


heads ere those among them who would be still living 
would be called upon to become soldiers in earnest, and 
to array themselves in mortal combat, not against a 
foreign foe, but against their own countrymen ! 

Yet there were many thoughtful, earnest men who 


even then could read the signs of the times, and who felt 


that the “irrepressible conflict,” of which newspaper 
men wrote, and “ stump-orators ” and party politicians 
talked so flippantly, was not a mere myth, a bugbear, 
or a bunkum simile, to be introduced into a leading 
article, or to create a sensation at a public meeting at 
election-time, or during an anti- or pro-slavery demon- 
stration, as the case might be, but a terrible reality. 
The dark shadow in the distance was every day looming 
more darkly, and assuming a more tangible shape and 
more gigantic and frightful proportions—a spectral sha- 
dow, that was only biding its time, sooner or later, to 
assume substantial form, and to stride forth and spread 
ruin and desolation, misery, despair, and death, through- 
out one of the fairest lands on the face of the earth ; that 
would bring fratricidal hatred in its train, and array 
father against son, and brother against brother, in deadly 
strife; that would steep the soil in blood, and carry mourn- 
ing and desolation to almost every domestic hearth. 
The unthinking multitude dreamed nothing of all this, 
but, in blind security and ambitious pride, were ready 
to sacrifice justice, right, freedom, everything for the 
sake of maintaining the Union. It was a right object, 
but the nation had yet to learn the folly and danger of 
seeking a right end by unrighteous means. 

Yes; there were some wise and thoughtful men who 
even then foreboded what has since come to pass; and 
some men, thoughtful and far-seeing, but, alas! not wise, 
who foresaw what would come to pass, and strove to 
hasten its coming! though let us hope they were blinded 
in their frenzy to the nature of fhe horrors.they sought 
to let loose to run havoc over their native land. But, 
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at the period of which I write, the great body of the 
people would have laughed the prophecies of the wise and 
thoughtful to scorn, and have deemed them impossible. 

But was not this passion for military title and martial 
display, which has ever been prevalent among the 
people of the United States of America, symbolical of 
the actual military spirit that pervaded a people whose 
government was professedly a government that incul- 
cated peace and moderation, and who had had as yet, 
since the dark days in which they achieved their inde- 
pendence—happily for themselves, and perhaps happily 
for surrounding nations—comparatively little experience 
of the stern, dread realities of war P 





ZOOLOGICAL NOTES. 
By J. K. Lorp, F.z.s. 
FIRST ARRIVALS OF MIGRATING BIRDS. 


Ir you have never endured the biting cold and lonely 
desolation of a North-western winter, you can but very 
inadequately picture to your imagination the delight 
experienced on witnessing the arrival of the first summer 
migrant. 

Imprisoned for eight weary months in a miserable 
log shanty, where the wind blows your hat off as you 
cower over the fire, rolled up in skins; where the ink 
freezing in the pen prevents even a record of your 
misery ; where a smoke-dried, dirty skin is rather an 
enjoyable luxury, first, because it economizes heat, and, 
in the second place, washing being such a fearfully nip- 
ping process, one gets a dread of water, and thinks the 
Yankee right who said “ it was never intended but for 
irrigation and navigation;” cut off from even the 
nearest frontier of civilization by hundreds of miles of 
snow, and ice-bound wilderness; living, perchance, on 
avery limited allowance of jerked buffalo-meat, tough 
as harp-string, varied with an occasional frozen white 
fish: if you can realize this, but a faint outline of what 
one really does endure, then you may be able to under- 
stand how the first substantial proofs of spring, sun- 
shine, flowers, and plenty, as evidenced by the first 
arwals of water-fowl, waders, and perching birds, are 
hailed by the hardy fur-traders, trappers, and voyageurs 
of the far interior. 

I particularly remember one winter, that set in earlier, 
lasted longer, and was far colder than any other I ever 
spent, east or west of the Rocky Mountains. March 
had arrived, but the icy grip of the Frost Spirit still kept 
firm hold, and fairly swallowed up and quenched the few 
sun-rays that struggled down upon the snow, in vain 
attempting to assert their right to the summer sove- 
reignty. There was no evidence of breaking weather— 
not even thaw upon the house-top or on the track to the 
water-hole kept broken in the ice. I was watching with 
eager eyes the far horizon, as I had done for many a day, 
when on the 22nd of March I saw six ducks, although 
they looked mere specks in the haze of distance. Still I 
knew them, and could have danced (I am not sure that I 
did not) with delight. Their flight was erratic and unde- 
cided, and they were evidently anxiously scanning the 
plain in search of open water, whereon to rest their tired 
pinions ; but no, the sought-for haven was not to be seen, 
80 on they went, and disappeared betwixt sky and snow. 

But the birds were right, true to their instincts, as 
their instincts are ever true to them. They had not 
made a mistake, in calculating the breaking-time of the 
season, taught by Him who rules and directs the pro- 
gression of the seasons, and guides the world in its 
annual cycle. The wind changed that very evening, and 
for two days succeeding the temperature did not reach 








the freezing-point. Pools of snow-water were rapidly 
formed by the mid-day sun, who seemed doubly deter- 
mined on revenging all past obstructions to his power. 
On one of these pools I shot three ducks, the American 
widgeon (Mareca Americana), No. 1 of the group in our 
illustration. 
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sted-duck. 


1, American Widgeon, or Pald-pate, f 
4, Eider-duck. 


2. Golden-eye, 


_ The entire camp of the trappers was all astir, as well 
as the Indians, whose winter quarters were about a mile 
farther up stream. Guns were oiled and carefully loaded, 
and wooden decoys made, that had about as much resem- 
blance to a duck as a toy horse, with mane and tail of 
rabbit’s fur, and a copious eruption of black circular 
spots, has to a thoroughbred racer. My achievement 
was not atriumph of sculptural art: having no tools: but 
an axe and a pocket-knife, my wooden duck looked much 
like the ornithological representations I have seen made 
by artistes in sugar or butter; but some skilful touches 
of vermilion and chimney-soot did the business, and, 
rough-hewn as it was, my decoy gained me many a goose 
and duck. 

Following close in the wake of the water-birds came 
the meadow-lark (Sturnella neglecta). When only a few 
bare spots of ground were visible, and the bushes, still 
hidden, peeped only in skeleton branches here and there 
above the snow, this handsome songster arrived. His 
brilliant livery of canary and brown, contrasting con- 
spicuously with the white on every side, looked more 
like a tropic blossom than a bird, as, sitting on the 
extreme top of a slender leafless spray, he poured out a 
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melody sweeter far to the trappers’ and traders’ ears than 
was ever vocal strain to the gay lounger at the opera; 
a song, welcome as being the first to gladden the ear 
since summer went away, and thrice welcome as herald- 
ing its return; a song sure to recall thoughts of home 
and all so dear within it. The singer looks so fresh, 
bright, clean, and free from travel-stain, that you cheer 
up, and hope, that like him, some day you, too, may 
return, to spend bright summers in your far-off land, 
happy, healthful, and joyous as the meadow-lark. Then 
come the blue-birds, the arctio blue-bird (Sialza arctica) 
first, closely followed by the western blue-bird (Sialia 
Mexicana), neither of them celebrated as songsters, but 
pleasant to look at, clad in suits of turquoise blue, active, 
busy, and ever in motion; flitting restlessly about, 
anxiously looking for sny insect, indiscreetly stretching 
legs and wings, warmed and wakened from its death-like 
winter sleep, Then the snow melts rapidly away, un- 
carpeting the vegetable world, that beneath it, screened 
from the influence of frost, has grown vigorously. 

A strange feature in the return to summer in the 
North-west is that it is sudden, and not gradual. Under 
the snow, the grass becomes green and succulent; the 
flowers open, and the buds on the early shrubs burst into 
leaf; so that it appears as if a covering has been stripped 
off the earth’s face, under which vegetation has been 
renewed and renovated—though withered and faded 
when the snow hid it, Birds of all sorts rapidly arrive: 
some tarry only to rest awhile, after their long and 
tedious flight; others to mate, build their nests, and 
rear their callow brood. 

The four ducks forming the subject of the illustration 
are amongst the earliest arrivals in the lakes and rivers 
north of the 49th parallel of latitude, where I spent my 
dreariest of dreary winters. The American Widgeon, 
or Bald-pate (No. 1), as it is usually styled, from the 
white patch on its head, arrives about the 20th of March, 
generally in groups of three or four males, alighting 
wherever there is any open water, and readily if a decoy 
should be floating on it. They are wary, and off at the 
slightest noise, or on the approach of man, however far 
away he may be when discovered. There are few, if 
any, birds more delicious than the widgeon, tender, 
full-flavoured, and all a duck ought to be. They have 
an immense range, extending over the entire continent 
of America. The females arrive later than the males, 
the sexes keepinig apart until the wooing begins. After 
the nesting-time, young and old band together in large 
flocks, frequenting inland lakes and sedgy swamps, until 
they again take their departure for southern’ climes. 
The plumage of the male, when clad in his nuptial 
dress, is particularly chaste and pretty. 

The characteristics of the genus Mareca are—Bill 
shorter than the head, and equal to the inner toe claw. 
The sides of the bill parallel to near the end, which is 
obtusely pointed, the nail occupying the tip, one-third as 
broad as the bill. Tail pointed, and half the length of 
the wings. Bill bright blue on the newly-killed bird, base 
and tip black. Head and neck reddish yellow; each 
feather narrowly banded with black, giving the appear- 
ance of being spotted. The top of the head a creamy 
white; round the eye glossy green. Breast and sides 
chestnut red, under-parts white. The back beautifully 
waved with red and grey. Lesser wing coverts grey; 
the middle ones conspicuously white, tipped with black. 
Speculum bright green at the base, then velvet-black. 
The female is much like the male, although less brilliant 
in colour. ‘Their habit is to fly during the night, and the 
camper-out knows the peculiar whistle of the “ bald- 
pate” as well as he does the click of his rifle. The 





Golden-eye, Garrot, or Whistle-wing (Bucephala Ameri. 
cana) (Fig. 2), belongs to the genus Bucephala (Baird). 
The characteristics are :—Bill about equal to the tarsus, 
and shorter than the head; lateral outlines tapering to 
the tip, where the nail forms only the central portion. 
Nostrils near the middle of the bill. Tarsus rather 
more than half the foot. Tail pointed, and about half 
the length of the wing. Bill black. Head and neck 
glossy green, shading off on the under-parts to dark 
purple. A large conspicuous white patch extends along 
the base of the mandible. Neck, sides, under-parts 
generally, and greater wing coverts, white. The female 
differs from the male in having a snuffy brown head, 
and no white patch, and much less white in the wing. 

The golden-eye arrives about ten days later than the 
bald-pate, on the Upper Columbia river, and differs from 
it entirely in every habit. Instead of being a sociable, 
neighbourly duck, like his brother the bald-pate, en- 
joying good society, indulging in duck soirées, aquatic 
balls, paddling and pic-nic parties on the glossy lake, 
the golden-eye is a solitary, unsocial, exclusive, and, in 
my opinion, most disagreeably-mannered duck. 

Seeking the largest and swiftest stream, there, amidst 
the noisy roar and tumult of the surging torrent, en- 
sconced in some quiet eddy, hidden by the jutting rocks, 
or overshadowed by the lofty cedar, he fishes, solitary 
and silent. Even if others of his kindred alight in the 
same hiding-place, they swim sulkily past each other, 
hardly deigning a nod of recognition, and never stooping 
to the familiarity of a friendly quack. 

The breeding season over, they may be seen in small 
flocks, young and old together, frequenting still, lonely 
mountain lakes, watchful and shy as ever. Rising from 
the water on the slightest alarm, they fly so close to the 
surface that the tips of the wings strike it, and splash 
two small wakes, like to those of a miniature steam- 
ship, thus producing the peculiar noise from which has 
arisen the sobriquet of “whistle-wing.” The old and 
young soon separate; the former retiring to. their 
favourite torrents, where many remain through the 
winter ; the latter seek their southern wintering grounds. 

The golden-eye is but indifferent eating, at any time; 
oily, fishy, strong, and ill-flavoured ; its body, like its 
manners, is anything but estimable. It has a very ex- 
tended geographical range, being found east and west of 
the Rocky Mountains, up to the Arctic Seas, southward 
into Texas, on the Gila and Rio Grande rivers. It also 
visits Europe and various parts of the United States. 
The nest is generally placed some distance from the 
water, in the hollow stump of a dead tret. 

It is stated that a clergyman, whilst collecting plants 
in Lapland, witnessed the transport of the golden-eye’s 
brood from her nursery to the sea. “The parent bird 
flew backwards and forwards to her nest, bearing under 
her bill, but supported by her neck, the young fledglings, 
and dropping them one by one into the water.” 

The Crested-duck (Fig. 3), known on our coasts a3 
the black widgeon, is seldom seen in north-western 
waters; a plump, handsome little duck, an admirable 
diver, but somewhat fishy for the table. Its breeding 
haunts are within the Arctic Circle, and all one sees of it 
is early in the spring, amidst the first arrivals, and late 
in the autumn, as it returns on its southern migration. 
It is not by any means conspicuous for beauty of plumage, 
and remarkable only for the long pendent crest that 
decks the head of the male: and this he only wears when 
in wedding costume. 

The Eider-duck (Fig. 4) belongs to the genus Soma- 
teria. The bill, tapering to the tip, is armed with an 
enormously large nail, much curved. The nostrils are 
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situated anterior tothe commissure. The tail is pointed, 
short, and consisting of fourteen feathers. 

There are three well-marked species: the Hider-duck 
(Somateria mollissima), the subject of our illustration ; 
the Pacific eider (Somateria (var.) migra), and the King- 
eider (Somateria spectabilis). The prevailing colour of 
the eider-duck is white; the under-surface and sides of 
the body, part of the back, and the tail, black. The 
wings are white on both surfaces. The forehead dark 
violet, the colour bifurcating about the middle of the eye, 
and continuing on each side of the head to the nape. 
The white portions are tinged with emerald green, the 
breast is buff-coloured. 

The eider-duck is strictly an ocean bird, rarely if 
ever seen in fresh water, save to rest as it passes from 
ocean to ocean. Its favourite localitics are the shores 
of icy seas, amidst the wildest and most inhospitable 
solitudes. The female is much smaller than the male, 
and very different in the colour of her plumage, being 
reddish brown, crossed with wavy black lines. “ Bider- 
down,” though a household word, is, nevertheless, a 
material too costly for any but the wealthy to enjoy. 
The principal supplies of this most valuable down ate 
brought from Iceland, Greenland, Spitzbergen, and the 
shores of Baffin’s and Hudson’s Bays. A small qtiantity 
is also obtained at the Hebrides and Orkneys. The 
spot selected for the nesting is usually & small, rocky 
island, or a projecting ledge of rok, high tip on the side 
of a cliff. The nest is composed of sea-weed and marifie 
plants, thickly lined with the much-prized down. Five 
eggs are usually buried in this beautiful bed, of an olive- 
green colour. The proceeding during the hatching is 
thus described :— 

“ As long as the female is sitting, the male continues on 
watch at no great distance; but, as soon as the young 
are hatched, he leaves them. The mother, however, 
remains with them a considerable time afterwards, and 
is said to assist them out of the nest as soon as they 
creep from the eggs, and, proceeding to the shore, they 
crawl after her. When she arrives at the water’s edge 
she takes them on her back and swims a few yards with 
them; she then dives, and, the young being left floating 
on the surface, are obliged to take care of themselves.” 

This is a pretty story, and may be quite true, as far as 
I know to the contrary; but why the young of the eider- 
duck should need a maternal trap to induce them to 
plunge into an element all other young ducklings are 
too eager to seek—often to the terror of a frightened hen- 
namma, that stupidly thinks they must be chickens be- 
cause she hatched them—I do not very clearly see. Cer- 
tainly the manner in which the down-seekers obtain the 
material, so costly and so prized, proves the eiders, both 
papa and mamma, to be most stupid and dolt-headed 
ducks. Sticking to their nest—reckless alike of man, 
bird, or beast—they suffer themselves to be quietly 
plundered, without an effort to evade the burglar. When 
the down-hunters discover a nest they take off the female 
(whieh offers no resistance), and remove both down and 
eggs. ‘This done, they put her on the ground, and she 
at once tumbles and waddles in again, discovers her 
loss, strips off fresh down from her breast and body, 
lays more eggs, and thinks this time she, at any rate, 
is all right. Not so, however: the robbers visit her 
again, and a second time take away both down and eggs. 
Still she thinks a third attempt worth trying, but her 
stock of material is well-nigh exhausted. What is to 
be done? Eggs she can perhaps lay, but down she 
cannot make. In this extremity the male comes to the 
rescue, and strips himself of his warm under-clothing, 
lines the nest afresh, and the comforted wife makes a 








third trial to hatch her ducklings. But the greed of 
man seldom allows pity or forbearance to interfere. 
Again they rob her; and now; reft of her own and her 
husband’s property, their all, dearer to them than regal 
velvet or bridal satin, they leave their dearly-loved rock 
to shiver and grieve, childless, on the icy sea. 

Men constantly peril life and limb in procuring the 
down of the eider-duck. They are lowered by a rope, 
made fast under the arms, over the most terrible cliffs, 
and dangle like specks betwixt sky and water, to reach 
the ledges on which the nests are placed, frequently as 
thick as they can be ranged side by side. 

Sir George Mackenzie, describing his landing at 
Vedive, says, “ The eider-ducks were so thick and tame 
about the landing-place that it was with difficulty they 
could be made to get out of the way of the boat; and 
from the landing-place to the Governor’s house the nests 
were 86 thickly scattered about that extreme caution 
was needed to avoid treading in them. Nests were on 
the garden-walls, on the house-tops, in the rooms of the 
houses, and the very chapel was in the occupation of 
the ducks.” 

In many places on the northern coasts there are 
regtilar “ elder-duck farms.” Cattle are even driven 
away, lest they interfere with the nesting, and the most 
tigid protective measures adopted. Artificial islands 
aré also constructed for the ducks to build on; and these 
duck+islands are of great value, and hereditary property. 

As an article of commerce eider-down is a very im- 
portant one, being used for making quilts, stuffing 
cushions, and in the manufacture of tippets and muffs. 
Swan’s down and the down from different species of 
water-fowl are often mixed with it, the adulterated article 
being verided as real eider. It is only valuable when 
plucked from the living bird, its extraordinary elasticity 
being lost if procured after death. 

The yield from each female is about half a pound of 
down. This, when cleaned and marketable, is reduced 
to four ounces. Its value in Lapland is said to be about 
two rix-dollars a pound. Two handfuls of down squeezed 
together are sufficient to fill a quilt five feet square, such 
is its power of expanding. About two thousand pounds 
weight of eider-down are annually exported from Iceland 
alone. 

The great market for eider-down is Turkey, where it 
is in great demand for cushions and coverings of various 
sorts, for the ladies of the harems to luxuriate on, and 
under. Any one who has ever wandered round that 
quaintest of all quaint places, Lower Scutari, must have 
observed curious tumble-down shops, with curious dila- 
pidated-looking people working in them, busy amidst 
heaps of white down; cushions, pillows, and beds of 
every shape and size are piled together, and gorgeous 
quilts that you could well-nigh blow away, warm, yet so 
astoundingly light, hang like tapestry against the dirty 
walls, everything and everybody appearing as if just out 
of a snow-storm: these are the manufactories that 
supply the “ City of the Sultan” with luxuries in eider- 
down. A good quilt costs in Scutari from seven to ten 
pounds sterling. The Turkish shops in the bazaar at 
Stamboul, where they sell everything, from otto of roses 
to the Koran, get all their eider fabrics from Scutari. 





PRIOR RAHERE, 
FOUNDER OF THE HOSPITAL OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 


Sr. BartHotomew’s Hospirat is probably the oldest, cer- 
tainly one of the noblest, of all the charities of London. 
Always, by day or night, the place is open for accidents 
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or other special cases, while the ordinary benefits of the | around, he began, in 1102, to lay the foundation of tho 


institution are as accessible to the people as most medi- 
cal and surgical hospitals of the metropolis. Not much 


fewer than a hundred thousand cases annually receive | charities of London. 


Hospital of St. Bartholomew, which, refounded and 
enriched, is at this day one of the noblest and oldest 
He affected this infirmity of intel- 


at St. Bartholomew’s the best professional care and { lect, it is supposed, for the double purpose of procuring 


~ lie 





CANONBURY TOWER, ISLINGTON. 


attendance. Of the interior arrangements of the hos- 
pital it is not, however, our design now to speak, but 
to give a brief outline of the origin of this ancient 
charity, of which a fall account will be found in Miss 
Meteyard’s interesting volume, “The Hallowed Spots 
of Ancient London” (Marlborough & Co.). 

Rahere, or Raherus, a Norman by his name, after 
passing the flower of his youth amidst the licentiousness 
of the soldier’s camp and the feudal castle—for he was 
minstrel to King Henry i—was “ penytant of hys synnes.” 
Influenced by the spirit of his age, he went to Rome, 
and, returning thence, began his work of founding a 
hospital and a church near the borders of the desolate 
fen without the northern walls of London. We have an 
account of this in one of the earliest and most valuable 
of the old English manuscripts preserved in the British 
Museum. 

Rahere was “a man,” this old record tells us, “ sprung 
and born of low kynage [kindred],” and it excites at 
once our sympathy in his favour, as well as proves to 
us how early was this democratic element introduced 
into the Church; and how it thus, connecting priest 
and laymen;was one of those indirect yet gathering 
influences destined so vitally to serve the cause of both 
spiritual and civil freedom. Unlike the mailed Bohuns 
and Montgomeries of his day, whose death, and even 
living penitences, were of such rich account to the 
Church, the poor minstrel had neither wealth nor land 
to give. Feigning himself an idiot, he collected daily a 
little band of children, lepers, and poor people, and, with 
their aid in gathering stones from the waste and morass 





assistance, and concealing from his enemies, those pos- 
sibly the sycophants he had left behind him in the 
household of the king, what were his ultimate designs. 
An idiot in those ages, as it is well known, was super- 
stitiously held to be under the especial providence of 
God; and he might thus, in the first instance, gain 
assistance that would not have been otherwise rendered. 
But the transformation effected displayed profound 
wisdom. “Truly this place,” says this old chronicler 
in a passage which has been often quoted, but the spell- 
ing of which we modernize, “before his cleansing, 
pretended no hope of goodness. Right unclean it 
was, and as a marsh drear and fenny, with water 
almost everywhere abounding; and the only ground 
eminent and dry above the water was deputed and 
ordained to be the gallows of thieves, and for the 
torment of others that were condemned by judicial 
authority.” 

Rahere must in no great time have cast aside his 
assumed idiocy, and entered the service of the Church; 
for we find him using other eminently apostolic means 
for the work he had in hand. By “instructing with 
cunning of truth,” “saying the word of God faithfully 
in Divine churches,” he was constantly exhorting “ the 
multitude of clerks and laity to follow and fulfil those 
things that were of charity and almsdeed.” These ap- 
peals were not made in vain, or his pious fame unknown 
everi at court; for we soon find that, “ having the title of 
desired possession from the King’s Majesty, he was right 
glad. Then, nothing he omitting of care and diligence, 
two works of piety began to make. : . . . . The church 
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of comely stone-work tablewise, and an hospital-house a 
little longer off from the church, by himself he began to 
edify.” With respect to the hospital, which was founded 
for the service of the poor, the sick, and pregnant women, 
with the care of such children till seven years old as lost 
their mother at birth, Rahere had a coadjutor from the 
beginning, one Alfun by name, “a certain old man to 
whom was sad age with experience of long time.” He 
was imade first master; and the hospital seems thus to 
have possessed from the beginning a distinct jurisdiction 
of its own, free from all domination of the adjacent priory, 
saving that the master before election should be approved 
of by the prior, and after it swear obedience and fidelity 
to both the prior and the convent. 

The date differs as given by various authorities, but 
1123 may be fixed upon as the time when the priory was 
finished; and Rahere, gathering a few brethren around 
him, assumed the office of prior of the canons regular of 
the order of St. Augustine, living within the precincts of 
the priory of 8t. Bartholomew, without the walls of 
London. Thus for twenty-one years had this man, 
“born of low kindred,” wrought in the service of God, 
and the people; and now, settled down near the gates of 
the populous city, he began anew to minister and to 
exhort, not only in his church, but in the dwellings of 
the citizens, Surely no one, unless debased by a bigotry 
as abject a8 heathen superstition itself, but recognises 
in this poor monk as uthle & promotor of the civilization 
and htimanity of his age as Wyoliffe and Luther of theirs. 
It was not one in which to speak or think of spiritual 
freedom, 'Thero was yet the intensest evils of barbarism 
to subdue: there was to inspire the powerful with more 
Christian sentiments, and to induce them to act with 
more justice in their relations to the weak ; and thete was 
to teach the oppressed themselves the duties of a moral 
life, and the hopes which lie beyond it. This was much 
to do; nor trivial work would it have been, amidst tho 
licentiousness, the coarsoness, the brutality of that age. 

Rahere, in settling down in his priory, seems to have 
been extraordinarily afflicted by troubles of all sorts. 
“ His household people,” says the old monk, “ were made 
his enemies; so were against him wicked men, and 
wickedness was laid to himself” They plotted against 
his life, whereupon he petitioned the king, who not only 
defended him, but thenceforth added to the privileges of 
the monastery and hospital. Thus “strengthened and 
comfortably defended,” he in due time died, after being 
prior of his house twenty-two years and six months, 
leaving his successors to raise above his dust tho fine 
tomb which still exists, beautifully preserved, and worthy 
in itself a visit to the old church of St. Bartholomew 
the Great, in Smithfield. : 

The precincts of the great monasteries so generally 
retained their original limits, that there is little reason 
to doubt but that those of the priory of St. Bartholomew 
occtipied but one site through all the changes of subse- 
quent centuries. There was much rebuilding and great 
additions made in 1410, and later still, just previous to 
the Reformation ; yet the present church of St. Bartho- 
lomew the Great, once forming the choir of the fine 
cotiventtial church, bears traces of stich a vast antiquity 
as to leave little doubt that much of it is the work of the 
founder’s hand. These precincts included the conventual 
church, an adjacent chapel, cloisters, the refectory, the 
prior’s house, extensive domestic offices, a burial-ground, 
and a great extent of garden, much celebrated for its 
mulberry-trees. As late as 1830 one of these yet ro- 
mained, and during the last century it was customary 
for the inhabitants of Cloth Fair and the adjacent Close 
to sit beneath their shade in the summer evenings. 





After the death of Rahero the monastery flourished, 
With the exception of St. Paul’s Cathedral, St. John’s 
of Jerusalem at Clerkenwell, belonging to the Knights 
Hospitallers, and the Abbey ab Westminster, it became 
the richest and most important of the six-and-thirty 
religious houses founded at different periods in London 
and Westminster during the Middle Ages. It possessed 
the advowson of St. Martin’s, Ironmonger Lanc—a 
small church burnt down in the great fire; the rectory 
and advowson of the vicarage of St. Sepulchre, besides 
lands at Acton in Middlesex, and manors in Hertford- 
shire, Bssex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. But its most in- 
teresting possession was that of the manor of Canonbury 
at Islington, This passed into the hands of tho priors 
in the year 1253; and here, setting out a park, and 
building # country hotise, it became known as Canon- 


bury, or the house of the prior of the canons of St. 


Bartholomew. It wasafavouritospot withthem. They 
visited it often, probably by the cld way of Clerkenwell, 
and remained there for days, cnjoying the luxury of its 
fine gardens, and the splendid view they had from thence 
of the picturesque old city, Equally pleasant was their 
view of Canonbury from the prioty itself; for it must 
have becn a very conspicuous object thence, before houses 
stretched across the greut fen, or surrounded the noted 
Clerks’ Well of the Middle Ages. Though the old toter 
at Canonbury was nob built till within a fow years pre- 
vious t6 the Reformation, and this by the most comfort- 
seeking of the priors, Prior Bolton, his predecessors had 
bestowed great and somo of it very wise care upon this 
retreat, ‘Taking advantage of the abundant and excel- 
lent springs of water for which Islington had been cele- 
brated from time immemorial, they formed not only 
magtificent fish-ponds and even a bath in the gardens of 
Canonbury, but collected their contents into» conduit- 
heads, and conveyed the water thence by pipes to 
Smithfield, for the use of the priory and hospital, This 
must have beon done at a very eat'ly date, as in 1433 
the master and brethren of the hospital began to pay a 
rent of six shillings and elghtpence per annum for the 
free use of Water from the conduit-heads of Islington. 
The old tower already referred to was undoubtedly built 
for the purpose of a better view of London than that ob- 
tained from the adjacent manor-house ; and here, though 
only a stone’s throw from his luxurious dwelling, with 
its wide staircases, its fretted stone-work, its fine panel- 
ling, Prior Bolton, it would seem, took up his lodgment 
completely, as the basement was used for the ptit'poses 
of a kitchen; atid the upper storeys, each forming a 
single room, were used, there is little doubt, as his pri- 
vate chambers. From the look-out on the embattled 
roof, then much higher than it is at present, a striking 
scens met his eye—the grand old city, with its countless 
spires and orchard-like rusticity; the Tower, the river, 
and its grecn marshland; till tho river itself widened 
into the Nore, and thence mingled its waters with the 
aoa. 





A PERSONAL RECOLLHOTION OF 
NAPOLEON I. 
BY AN “ ANCIENT MARINER,” 


T exterep the Marines in 1810, when George 111 wae King, 
more than half a century ago, in the old days of shorts, 
hair-powder, and flint-locks; long before Armstrongs 
and percussions were even dreamt of. This was an im- 
portant epoch in history: the battle of Trafalgar was all 
the talk among the jack-tars, and Talavera among the 
red-coats, till these victories were eclipsed’ by the 
memorable one on the 18th of June, 1815. 
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The first few years of my time were spent in active 

service on the coast of France, and on shore with the 
Royalists, under the command of the Marquis de la 
Rochejaquelin. The red-letter day, however, of that 
period of my life was when I had the honour of being 
presented to the first French Emperor. 
«= During the month of July 1815, when serving on 
board H.M. ship “Superb,” we heard that the French had 
been vanquished at Waterloo, and that Napoleon was 
endeavouring to escape from one of the south-western 
Atlantic ports. It was first supposed that he would make 
the attempt from Nantes; and our Admiral, Sir Henry 
Hotham, forthwith gave orders that two small vessels 
which we had captured should be manned, and sent to 
watch the mouth of the river Loire. I commanded a 
strong detachment of marines embarked in them. When 
on this duty, we were attacked by a large, well-armed 
French lugger, which, during a calm, swept out of the 
port of Croizac, near the entrance of the river. Not 
perceiving the marines, who were concealed, and sup- 
posing the vessels to be captured from their nation and 
unarmed, they approached pretty close, firing an occa- 
sional gun. Ata given signal the marines started up, 
fired a couple of well-directed volleys, and made them 
return to the shore much faster than they came out. 

When it was ascertained that the object of our search 
was more to the southward, we were ordered to return and 
rejoin the “ Superb,” then on her way to Basque Roads. 
After looking into Rochelle, we entered the Roads on 
a calm sunny evening, the 15th of July. As we ap- 
proached we caught sight of the low sandy coast, and 
the islands of Ré and Oleron loomed hazily in the 
distance. An hour later we dropped anchor close to the 
“Bellerophon.” Under the forts of Isle d’Aix two 
French frigates and some smaller craft were moored. 
On our arrival we heard the great news that Napoleon 
had that day surrendered to Captain Maitland, of the 
“ Bellerophon,” and was then on board that vessel. Our 
Admiral at once proceeded to visit him, and the ex- 
Emperor signified his intention of returning the com- 
pliment on the following morning. The news soon 
spread through our ship, and everybody was on the 
qui vive. There were many speculations as to how he 
would bear the interview, and some of the old seamen 
were in a state of the wildest excitement at the prospect 
of seeing “ Boney,” whom they had heard so much of. 

The morning was beautifully fine, and the sun burst 
forth in all his splendour—one of those clear, cloudless 
July days we so often see in France. There was not a 
ripple on the water, nor was even a distant gun heard 
to disturb, or put us in mind of an enemy. Soon after 
eleven o’clock the Imperial party—for the Emperor was 
attended by a numerous suite—arrived on board, and, 

although to a certain extent he was a prisoner, still the 
compliment was paid him of manning the yards, and he 
was received with full military honours. On entering 
the ship he proceeded at once to the quarter-deck. The 
guard of honour drawn up to receive him first attracted 
his attention: he immediately acknowledged the com- 
pliment, and waved his hat in token of dismissal. The 
hint was taken and we filed off. 

There are certain scenes presented to every man in 
his lifetime which leave a lasting impression on his 
mind. The picture I saw on the quarter-deck that sum- 
mer morning will never fade in my memory. The 
appearance of the Emperor is as familiar to me now as 
if I had seen him but yesterday. The uniform he wore 
was his favourite one, that of the Chasseurs—green coat, 
with facings buttoned back, large epaulets, waistcoat 


buckles, the whole surmounted by the well-known cocked 
hat. The only decoration he wore was the star of the 
« f.égion d’Honneur.” His face was very pale ; he looked 
weary, and seemed a little lame, doubtless from the 
fatigue he had gone through during his hasty retreat. 
His expression was mild and pleasing. In height he 
was not so dignified as his brother Lucien, to whom I 
was presented when he arrived in England after abdi- 
cating the throne of Naples. The Emperor’s piercing 
eye seemed never a moment at rest, constantly turning 
round with an anxious look. Of the many portraits I 
have seen of him, none pleased me so well as that 
painted by Sir Charles Eastlake: to my mind it far 
excels as a likeness the one by David in the Versailles 
collection. With snuff-box in hand, which he made 
constant use of, he paced the deck for a short time with 
our gallant Admiral, and appeared to be engaged in 
earnest conversation. Grouped around him were a few 
of his most faithful followers, who paid him as much 
deference as if he was holding a levee. Amongst them 
I remember the Count Bertrand, Grand Master of the 
Palace, and Madame Bertrand, Count Las Casas and 
his wife, Savary Duc de Rovigo, General L’Allemand, a 
celebrated cavalry officer, a man of immense size, Count 
Montholon, a member of the Council, and Madame 
Montholon. A Polish prince, whose brother was lost 
on the retreat from Moscow, completed the group. 
Madame Bertrand, who spoke English well, acted as 
interpreter: she and Madame Montholon afterwards 
accompanied the exile to St. Helena. Napoleon did 
not speak English, although it is possible he might 
have understood it: his conversation with the Admiral 
was in French. After remaining on deck for some time, 
he and the Admiral retired to the cabin. The Emperor, 
having summoned his suite, requested that each of us 
officers might be individually presented to him. To each 
he addressed a few words. He spoke in high praise of 
the English nation, and extolled our men-of-war. When 
the paymaster, then called purser, was presented as 
Monsieur le Commissaire, Napoleon, with a smile on 
his face, exclaimed, “ Ah, I have found Messieurs les 
Commissaires very great rogues in France!” Perhaps 
he had heard the story how pursers of that time often 
made dead men chew tobacco.* On the presentation of 
the chaplain, the Emperor, seeing him in black clothes, 
inquired who he was. On being informed that he was 
Monsieur le Padre, he said, “ Well, what religion is he?” 
The Admiral replied that he was a Protestant. He then 
desired to know how many different sects we had on 
board, and if each had achaplain. The seamen, in their 
best jackets and white trousers, were next piped to 
muster in divisions ; and the marines, about one hundred 
strong, were drawn up under arms on the poop: both 
were as fine a body of men as any in the service. The 
Emperor then proceeded to inspect them. Perhaps I 
had better explain that during his visit he was treated 
as a guest, not as a prisoner. On seeing the men, he 
seemed astonished, and exclaimed, “I could not find 
their equals in France!” He first examined the seamen, 
felt. their clothes, saying, “ Bon drap! bon drap!” and 
inquired if they bought them themselves, or if Govern- 
ment supplied them. He conversed with ‘several old 
salts, and asked if they had seen much service, and what 
actions they were engaged in. One old fellow blurted 
out with honest pride that he had “ done his duty” with 
Nelson at the Nile, and another said he had fought at 
Trafalgar. These names must have grated harshly on 





* It was well known, in those times, that pursers often, when making 





and knee-breeches, white silk stockings, and shoes with 





up dead men’s accounts, charged them for more tobacco than they ever 
had, 
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the ear of the vanquished ‘hero, and brought back pain- 
fal recollections; but he betrayed no emotion, such 
power had he over his feelings. 

When he asked one of the seamen “ Where is your 
medal?” and was told that medals were not given in 
our service, he seemed surprised, and, turning to the 
Admiral, said, “ What, no medals! I have found it 
of very great use in France to award honorable dis- 
tinctions.” 

It was not until about 1849 that a general distribution 
of medals was made: some of the honours were for 
actions fought at the commencement of the French 
revolutionary war, fifty-five years previously. We owe a 
debt of gratitude to the late Duke of Richmond, for his 
exertions in obtaining us this boon. 

The Emperor next turned his attention to the marines. 
He went down the front rank and behind the rear, in- 
specting arms, accoutrements, and clothing, with as close 
an eye as if he had been an officer on duty. He 
approved of all, and seemed more at home than when 
going through the blue-jackets. The most trivial points 
of their dress did not escape his notice, and when he 
had finished he paid the “jollies” the highest com- 
pliment. 

Shortly afterwards preparations were made for his 
departure, the boats were manned, and, having bade 
adieu to the Admiral, he returned to the “‘ Bellerophon.” 
The crew at the time seemed to forget that he had ever 
been an enemy, and the extraordinary fascination of his 
manner won the hearts of all. I never saw him again. 
Before we arrived in Plymouth Sound he had departed 
for the island of his last exile. 

After an interval of twenty-six years, I stood in the 
little chapel dedicated to St. Jerome, in the church of 
the “ Hétel des Invalides,” and gazed on the coffin 
which contained the mortal remains of the departed 
Emperor. His hat and sword were resting on the 
handsome pall. The scene was truly a solemn one, and 
calculated to inspire awe in the beholder. Wax candles, 
placed at the head and feet of the body, shed “a dim 
religious light” on the haggard and sorrowful faces of 
two old soldiers of the Imperial Guard who, like faith- 
ful hounds, were kecping watch over the remains of 
their late master. AsI stood I meditated on the frailty 
of human greatness and the vanity of human wishes. 
Napoleon’s dying wish had at length been fulfilled, and 
he rested “ on the banks of the Seine, among the French 
people, whom he had loved so well.” 
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ALL THE HIGHEST QUALITIES OF POETRY TO BE FOUND IN THE 
BIBLE—SPECIMENS FROM VARIOUS PROPHETS——CONCLUSION. 
Portry in its highest sense belongs to those who have 
the deepest insight into tho spirit and sympathies of 
various existences ; and we must not exclude the authors 
of Job and the Psalms, or Jocl, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
viewing them simply as writers, apart from Divine 

inspiration. 

The word poetry has a very comprehensive sense. 
A critic has happily defined poctry as the flower of 
any kind of experience, rooted in truth, and issuing 
forth into beauty. Thus, in their several kinds, we have 
the poetry of thought and passion in Shakespeare and 
Chaucer; of abstraction and enjoyment in Spenser; of 
scholarship and a rapt ambition in Milton; of heartiness 
in Burns; of a certain sequestered gentleness in Shen- 
stone, and the poetry of prose itself in Dryden. 
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We may find all this variety, more or less perfect, in 
the Hebrew poets. 

The first quality of a poet is imagination, or that 
faculty by which the subtlest idea is given us of the 
nature or condition of any one thing by illustration from 
another, or by the inclusion of remote affinities—as when 
Shakespeare speaks of moonlight sleeping on a bank; 
or Milton alludes to towers bosomed in trees, or of motes 
that people the sunbeams. So Moses describes the 
Spirit of God as brooding on the face of the dark waters, 
and David depicts the Almighty as clothing himself with 
the light, or making a cloud the garment of the new- 
born sea, and thick darkness its swaddling band; and 
Isaiah calls Lucifer the Son of the Morning, the brightest 
of all the stars in the heavens. 

In this quality of abstract comparison, if we may so 
denominate it, the Hebrew poets hold a high place; and 
they well understood by what means the soul of man 
might be most strongly affected, and his feelings be 
most powerfully moved. They knew, for example, that 
the eye is a far nobler inlet of pleasure than the ear, 
and that the poet, therefore, must be a painter as well 
as a musician. The metrical arrangement of words is 
pleasing to the ear; but the poet who stops there stops 
at the very threshold of the temple. He must give us 
pictures. The actual production of lovely forms and 
colouring is beyond the reach of his art; but he must 
stimulate us to their mental reproduction, and that in 
new and becoming combinations. His words must be 
such as are associated with the most common and the 
most vivid recollections of those external objects whose 
presence most gratify the senses. 

How completely the Hebrews understood this, and 
their poets employed the high art, the extracts we have 
already made from their writings, and much more of the 
like kind to be found there, very satisfactorily show. 

But there is yet a higher source of pleasure in sym- 
pathy, emotion, and passion. The poet’s melody, like 
the musician’s, should express, recall, or excite a sen- 
timent. The poct’s sketch, as well as the painter's, 
should touch the heart, penctrating thither through the 
imagination, as that does through the sight. A great 
master of the art can play upon the nervous system, and 
excite or control its vibrations, as easily as the well- 
practised performer can try the compass and power of a 
musical instrument, and with a product of enjoyment 
which seems to be a combination of the animal and the 
intellectual, difficult to analyse. And then over the 
whole, and to crown the work, there should be the 
charm of “ Divine philosophy.” Truth should be there, 
even in the wildest fictions, and wisdom in the gayest 
sportings. ‘The whole should be based upon a profound 
knowledge of human nature—its constitution and history, 
its strength and weakness, its capabilities and destiny. 
When there is this science of man in the poet’s mind, 
its existence will be felt by all to whom he addresses 
himself. It will breathe a pervading spirit of power 
into his conceptions—of power which is yielded to with 
a sort of solemn gladness, which identifies itself with 
religious inspiration, and raises the pleasure of fanciful 
reveries into the delight of holy musings. ‘Try tho 
Hebrew poets by this standard, and the very least that 
can be said of them is that they are inferior to none. 

We have, in former papers, given some specimens of 
the Hebrew poctry of the earlier times. Let us now 
glance at the prophetical books, where we. shall find a 
rich variety of compositions, some of them sublime and 
terrific, others the most beautiful to be found in the whole 
range of literature. 





How charming and tender is the poctry of Jeremiah, 
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especially when he has to excite the passions of grief and 

ity. He is not only plaintive, he is urgent in appeal, and 
powerful and searching in his practicalness ; and, in his 
closing prophecy (ch. xlvii.—li.), he pours out lava-streams 
of invective upon the inhabitants of the idolatrous 
nations. All tears are now wiped from his face. There is 
a fury in his eye which makes you wonder if aught else 
were ever there: it is mildness, maddened into a holy 
and a fearful frenzy. In a noble rage, he strips off the 
bushy locks of Gaza, dashes down the proud vessel of 
Moab, consumes Ammon, makes Esau bare, breaks the 
bow of Elam, and brandishes again and again a threat- 
ening sword over Babylon, crying out at each new blow, 
“A sword is upon the Chaldeans: a sword is upon the 
liars; a sword is upon her mighty men; a sword is upon 
their horses ; a sword is upon her treasures.” We have 
difficulty in recognising the weeper among the willows 
in this homicidal energy, all of whose tears have been 
turned into devouring fire. But here is the moral :— 

“ For she hath sinned against Jehovah. 
It is Jehovah’s vengeance that is taken upon her : 
As she hath done, do unto her! 
* * . * ” * 
Summon the archers against Babylon— 
All who draw the bow; 
Let them encamp against her round about, 
That there may be no escape for her; 
Recompense her according to her desert, 
According to all that she hath done do to her: 
For she-hath acted insolently against Jchovah, 
Against the Holy One of Israel, 
* * * * * * 
For it is the land of graven images, 
And by their terrific idols they have shown themselves fools. 
Therefore the wild beasts of the desert shall dwell with the jackals, 
The ostriches also shall dwell there ; 
And it shall be inhabited no more for ever, 
Neither shall it be dwelt in to all generations, 
* * * a * 


O thou that art dwelling beside great waters, 
Abundant in treasures, 

Thine end is come, 

The measure of thy rapine |”? (Jer, 1, ; li. 13). 


Ezekiel is distinguished for bold and daring, but un- 
adorned expression. He is, as Bishop Lowth observes, 
deep, vehement, tragical. The only sensation he excites 
is that of the terrible. His sentiments are elevated, 
fervid, full of fire, indignant; his imagery is crowded, 
magnificent, terrific; his language is solemn, austere, 
rough, and at times unpolished. In the impetuous, the 
forcible, and the solemn, not one of the sacred writers 
is, in Lowth’s judgment, superior tohim. Grotius is of 
opinion that he deserves to be compared with Homer, 
for his beautiful conceptions, his illustrious comparisons, 
and his extensive knowledge of various subjects, par- 
ticularly of architecture. How sublime and terrible is 
the imagery of the latter part of his prophecy against 
Egypt! Under the bold images of a lion and a crocodile 
that had committed awful devastation among the nations, 
but which had been taken and slain, the prophet 
strikingly exhibits the prowess and downfall of the 
monarch of the Nile :— 

‘ Thou art like a young lion of the nations, and as a sea-monster in the 
eas ; 
And thou didst break forth in thy rivers, and puddle the waters with 
thy feet, and before their rivers. 

Thus saith the Lord Jehovah :— 

I will spread my net over thee in the collection of many peoples; 
And they shall draw thee up in my net; 

And I will dash thee on the ground, 

And cast thee headlong in the open field ; 

And will make all the fowls of heaven to ‘settle upon thee, 

And will er the on — of the —— — with “.% 


And in init thee 1 will out the haiti a make the 
stars thereof dark ; 

= cover the sun with a cloud, and the moon shall not give her 
ight, 


All the shining lights of the heavens I will clothe with blackness on 
thy account, 

And make it dark over thy land, 

Saith the Lord Jehovah” (chap. xxxii. ver. 2—8). 

And so on. And, after having thus humbled the pride 

and threatened the downfall of Egypt, the prophetic 

poet presents to our view the world of spirits, where 

Pharaoh and the mighty heads of the nations that had 

fallen in war are seen, each in his gloomy niche; thus 

augmenting the terror which the fate of Pharaoh was 

in itself calculated to inspire— — 

“ By whom wast thou surpassed in beauty ? 

Descend, and lie with the uncircumcised ! 

In the midst of the slain with the sword they shall fall: 

She is delivered to the sword; drag her along and all her multitudes! 

The strongest of heroes shall speak with him from the midst of Sheol, 
with those who helped him ; 


They shall descend, they shall lie down, the uncircumcised, slain with 
the sword” (ch, xxxii. 19—21), 


How cutting and bitter is the ironical interrogation 
contained in the first line; and how deep the humiliation 
threatened in the fifth and sixth! He who had surpassed 
all others in beauty is to be thrust down into that dreary 
region, where, surrounded by the uncircumcised whom 
he had once made his companions, he would be addressed, 
not in the language of adulation, but of reproach and 
taunt! There are Assyria, and Elam, and Meshech, 
and Tubal (the northern Asiatic nations), and Edom, 
and Zidon, each occupying his appropriate niche, and 
surrounded by the slain of his people, and with their 
swords under their heads, but their iniquities on their 
bones, though the terror of heroes while in the land of 
the living. And in the midst of these once mighty, but 


now broken and slain ones, there is placed a bier for 
> 


Egypt, with all her multitude :— 
* Thou also shalt be broken in the midst of the uncircumcised, 
And thou shalt “4 with = slain by the — 
. * * 
Surely I set my seis in the land of the edie. 
And he shall be laid in the midst of the uncircumcised, 
With the slain by the sword, 
Pharaoh and all his multitude, 
Saith the Lord Jehovah!” (ver. 28, et seq.). 

We can hardly conceive of anything more sublimely 
terrific than this prophetic painting. The language is 
picturesque, and the imagery is of the wildest descrip- 
tion. Allegory, symbol, and vision are made use of in 
the most effective and exquisite manner, and so as to 
produce a deep and salutary effect. 

Habakkuk ranks high for the grandeur of his ima- 
gery; and in this, as in other respects, his Ode in the 
third chapter, has been deservedly placed amongst the 
most perfect specimens of that kind of composition. 

The book of Nahum, which comprises but three 
chapters, is one complete poem, of great boldness, 
ardour, and occasional sublimity, especially in the 
opening, where it is truly majestic. The clouds are the 
dust of the Lord’s feet, the mountains quake at him, and 
the hills melt, and the earth is burned at his presence ; 
“ yea, the world, and all that dwell therein.” Though 
“slow to anger,” he will not acquit the wicked: when his 
indignation is exhibited against them, “who can abide 
in the fierceness of his anger? his fury is poured out like 
nae and the rocks are hurled down by him.” While he 

s“a stronghold in the day of trouble” to those who 
as popibets in him,” he pursues his enemies with darkness. 
What a terrible image! What an impressive contrast ! 

Joel, though not a voluminous writer, is a great poet 
—a striking painter of nature. In both subject and 
execution he shows the hand of a master. What en- 
chanting imagery he employs! What pictures of happy 
times he paints ! 

* And he will speak from Jerusalem ! 





The heavens and the earth will shake, 
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But the Lord will be the safeguard of his peoyle, 
And a stronghold for the eons of Israel. 
* = * * * a 


In that day shall the mountains drop down sweet wines, 
And the hills shall run with milk, 

And all the channels of Judah: shall flow with water ; 

And a fountain shall come forth from the house of the Lord, 
That shall water the valley of Shittim’’ (ch, iii. 16—18). 

The denunciation in which are predicted the invasion 
and desolation of the land, by which this gracious pro- 
mise is preceded, is amongst the most vivid and terrible 
pictures which the Hebrew poets have sketched. 

And then what shall be said of Isaiah, that right royal 
poet, who in some of his compositions rises in sublimity 
to a level with the author of Job? Boldness of con- 
ception, devotion of sentiment, earnestness of manner, 
strength of expression, appropriateness of language, and 
elegance of arrangement—if these be the characteristics 
of true poetry, then is true poetry contained in the 
volume of Isaiah. His images are delineated with great 
accuracy, and, although the same figures may frequently 
recur, the colouring is varied with a felicitous success, 
almost unrivalled by any other sacred poet. He paints 
the distresses of his own age, or of that immediately 
approaching, with a dark pencil, and by means of a few 
deep shadows often presents a scene truly terrific. Then, 
spreading out the reign of the Messiah in all its splen- 
dour, he seizes on the soul, and bears it upward on the 
wings of his inspiration. What beautiful transitions of 
this description are found in his writings! Thus, after 
denouncing the perverse and rebellious Judah, who 
would take counsel, but not of Jehovah, who had gone 
out of the way and turned aside out of the path, despis- 
ing the word of the Lord, and trusting in perverseness 
and oppression ; after foretelling their punishment for 
such unexampled ingratitude and disobedience, he 
suddenly pauses, filled with a conviction of the Divine 
beneficence and mercy, and aims to reach the hearts of 
these thoughtless, but not wholly lost ones: ‘ Therefore 
will the Lord wait, that he may be gracious to you; 
and therefore will he be exalted, that he may have mercy 
on you: for the Lord is a God of judgment; blessed 
are all they that wait for him” (ch, xxx. 1—18). 

And then, animated by these high thoughts, he soars 
aloft on the wings of Divine poesy, and depicts the glories 
of the Messiah’s reign :— 

The people shall dwell in Zion, at Jerusalem : 

Thon shalt weep no more. 

He will be very gracious unto thee at the voice of thy cry: 
On hearing it, he will answer thee” (ver. 19). 

Then he goes on to tell them how they will cast away 
their idolatries, and return to Him who led them through 
the wilderness, and breaks forth, making all nature, 
animate and inanimate, participate in the felicity, and 
join in the song of joy (ch. xxxiv. 16; xxxv. 7) :— 

** Not ono of these shall fail— 
Not one shall want her mate ! 
For His mouth, it shall command; 
And His Spirit, it shall gather them! 
He shall cast the lot for them— “ 
His hand shall divide it for them with a line. 
They shall possess the land for a perpetual inheritance ; 
From generation to generation shall they dwell therein. 
The desert and the waste shall be glad, 
And the wilderness shall rejoice and flourish; 
Like the rose, it shall blossom abundantly, 
And exult with joy and singing. 
The glory of Lebanon shall be given to it— 
The beauty of Carmel and Sharon! 
They shall behold the glory of Jehovah— 
The majesty of our God ! 
* * *” * * * 
Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened, 
And the ears of the deaf be unstopped : 
Then shall the lame leap as a hart, 
And the tongue of the dumb shall sing, 
For in the wilderness shall waters break forth, 





And stroams flow in the desert. 

And the glowing sand shall become a pool, 

And the thirsty sands springs of water. 

In the habitation of dragons shall spring forth grass, with reeds and 
rushes.” 


The ode in the fourteenth chapter is one of the most 
sublime and animated compositions in the Bible, and it 
probably exceeds all others in that species of figure so 
common to all the Hebrew poets, the prosopopoia, or 
personification. Like those sublime and terrific odes of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel we have quoted from, and which 
belong to the same order of composition, it has the over- 
throw and destruction of Babylon for its subject. First, 
the fir-trees and cedars of Lebanon rejoice at his over- 
throw ; and, that being accomplished, the regions of the 
dead—Hades—the shades of princes and the departed 
spirits of mighty monarchs, arise at once from their 
couches, to meet him at his coming with— 

** Art thou also become weak as we ? 
Art thou become like unto us ?” 

Malachi, who closes the Old Testament canon, and was 
probably the last of the Hebrew prophets before John 
the Baptist, who was greater than them all, exhibits 
in his style the ,decadence of the national literature. 
His prophetic foresight carries us right onward to the 
days of John, the messenger of the Messiah, lifting up 
his voice and preparing the way, and to those of the 
Messenger of the Covenant himself—the Sun of righteous- 
ness who should arise with healing in his wings; but he 
touched the poet’s harp with feeble hands, and soared 
with very limited powers in the sublime and lofty regions 
of poesy. 

But, excluding the writers who lived after the captivity, 
we have from the others an incomparable collection of 
poetic compositions. Looking at them only in their 
literary character, they must be pronounced to be the 
most consummate masters of their art. They describe 
things as they are, naturally and simply, life-like, when 
to their purpose ; they depict manners as they rise and 
float. And then how do they represent the Almighty 
One! We dare not say adequately, but they do so in 
all the strength and sublimity of poetic imagery. They 
pourtray him as no mortal genius ever did or can. He 
creates and pervades all things, and reads the thoughts 
of the heart afar off. Hell is laid open, heaven is un- 
veiled, with something of its ineffable light and glory. 
In no other compositions, ancient or modern, is there 
so much of the true sublime, and of magnificent simpli- 
city. Schlegel claims for the Greeks the invention of 
the poetry of joy, but we may set up a previous claim 
for the Hebrews. What outpourings of joy, what exul- 
tation of feeling, can equal, much less excel, those de- 
picted by David, Solomon, and Isaiah? They are not 
satisfied with king, and priests, and people raising their 
voices in One grand chorus, accompanied by the harp, 
and trumpets, and sound of cornet, the song of joy 
to the Lord, who doeth marvellous things: they animate 
all nature, and make the very earth itself rejoice :— 

** Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof— 
The world, and they that dwell therein: 
Let the floods clap their hands; 

Let the bills be joyful together 
Before the Lord !’’ (Ps. xcviii. 7, 8). 

Can anything be more animated and joyous than the 
hundred and forty-eighth Psalm? Not only are all in- 
telligent beings on earth and in heaven included in the 
gencral chorus of joy and thanksgiving, but beasts and 
cattle, creeping things and flying fowl; and, beyond 
these, the stars of light and the stormy wind, fire and 
hail, snow and vapour, mountains and rivers, fruitful 
trees and all cedars, are made to swell the exultant 
jubilee, and rise with the joyous strain. 
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And as with the joyous, the tender, and the senti- 
mental, so it is with the more majestic and sublime. 
Longinus praises, and not without reason, the boldness 
and majesty of Homer’s description of Neptune :— 

* Fierce as he passed, the lofty mountains bow, 
The forests shake—earth trembled as he went, 
And felt the footsteps of the god.”’ 

But is that, fine as it is, comparable with the Psalmist’s 

sublime sketch in the eighteenth Psalm ? — 

** A smoke ascended before His face, 

And a flame devoured in His presence ; 
Burning fires were kindled by it. 
He bowed the heavens and came down, 
And darkness was beneath His feet. 
He rode upon the wings of the cherubim, 
And flew on the wings of the wind: 
He concealed himself in a veil of darkness ; 
A pavilion encompassed Him 
Of black waters and thick clouds of vapour !’’ (ver. 8—11.) 

Here we close a subject which is almost inexhaustible, 
and which is as instructive and elevating as it is diversi- 
fied and charming. 

We have but one word toadd. We have been looking 
at the poetical parts of the Bible as if they were human 
compositions, and nothing more, though of the highest 
order. But we believe it impossible for any one to read 
them, or evena very small portion of them, with a mind 
open to conviction, without perceiving and feeling that 
they are far beyond that in character. The Christian 
will, of course, find the Lord in the various manifesta- 
tions of his Divine character and providence throughout ; 
and, while his imagination and taste are exerted and 
gratified by the literary and artistic qualities of the 
poetry, he will, under the Spirit’s teaching, obtain larger 
views of the Lord’s justice and beneficence, of the ter- 
rible nature and consequences of sin, and of his own 
personal interest in every part of the Divine word. 





WILLIAM COLLINS. 


Witt1am Cottixs was the son of a London picture-dealer, 
who was also a literary man, the author of several works 
which enjoyed some reputation in their day, and one of 
which, the “ Life of George Morland,” is still referred to 
as an authority. The subject of our sketch was born in 
London in the year 1787, and, as he early showed a 
decided fondness for art, began the practice of it while 
yet a boy. Asa student he had peculiar advantages : 
he was not only surrounded by pictures from his youth, 
and reaped the benefit of his father’s judgment and 
guidance, but he had further the invaluable privilege, 
far beyond all mere precept, of standing, whenever he 
chose, at the easel of George Morland, the friend and 
intimate of his father, and watching the methods by 
which that famous painter produced his charming pic- 
tures. He could not fail to improve rapidly under such 
circumstances, though he must have lost the benefit of 
Morland’s practice while he was yet very young, seeing 
that that erratic genius came to his untimely end in 
1804, ere the young Collins had completed his seven- 
teenth year. 

At the age of nineteen William Collins entered as a 
student at the Royal Academy, and in the year 1&07, 
ere he was yet twenty, sent two small pictures, “ Views 
of Millbank,” to the Academy exhibition. It is re- 
markable that from that time down to the year of his 
death, which took place forty years after, he never failed 
to exhibit his works at the annual exhibitions, save for 
two years when he was prosecuting his art in Italy. 
The elder Collins died in 1812, and the young painter 
now found himself compelled to make every exertion to 





meet the responsibilities which had devolved upon him. 
As the readiest means of securing an income, he took to 
painting portraits, and was thus enabled to meet the 
demands that were made. Meanwhile he pursued the 
bent of his genius by producing landscapes and rustic 
groups in the intervals of his portrait practice; these 
gradually made their way with the public, and, selling for 
a fair price, created a demand for more; so that in a year 
or two he was enabled to throw up the portrait-painting, 
and occupy himself solely with the subjects he loved best. 

In the year 1814 he was elected an Associate of the 
Academy, and in the same year he exhibited the first of 
his long and exquisite series of coast scenes, which have 
done so much to enhance his reputation and to render 
his productions popular. His success, though he can 
hardly be said to have been ever unsuccessful, dates 
mainly from this period. Henceforth his pictures were 
for the most part sold before they were painted, and the 
road to fame and fortune lay open before him. In 1820 
he was elected Royal Academician, and in 1822 he married 
the daughter.of Mr. Geddes, A.R.A. 

The remaining events of Collins’s life, apart from his 
life in the studio, which is best illustrated by his works, 
may be told in very few words. In the year 1836, when 
he was at the height of his popularity, he visited Italy, 
and remained there for two years, employing his time 
in studying the works of the great masters, and in 
stocking his portfolios with new ideas gathered from the 
natural scenery of the country, and with sketches from 
life of the monks, the peasants, and the children of the 
districts he visited. The influence of his journey to 
Italy upon his practice as a painter was not on the whole 
beneficial, because it had the effect of enticing him away 
from a department of art in which he was without a 
rival, and inducing him to try a different walk where 
his success was not by any means so marked and decided. 
When he exhibited in 1839 his Neapolitan landscapes, 
with groups of the lounging lazzaroni, although these 
new subjects were acknowledged to be deserving of 
praise, his old admirers did not scruple to say that his 
Italian experience had spoiled him; and when in the 
two following years he brought out subjects from the 
life of the Saviour, they were still less reserved in their 
expressions of regret at the new views and purposes 
which he seemed to have adopted. But fortunately the 
impulses which the artist had received from Italy and 
the Italian schools were not fated to be enduring, and 
wore themselves out ere long. To the intense satis- 
faction of his friends and the public, he returned once 
more to his old subjects and the old style of treatment, 
in which he persevered to the close of his life, enriching 
by his industry many of the finest of the private collec- 
tions of works of art in Great Britain. 

In 1840 Mr. Collins was chosen librarian to the Royal 
Academy ; but, finding that the duties expected of him 
would consume a greater portion of his time than he 
was prepared to relinquish, he resigned the office. 
Already his health was beginning to decline, owing, it is 
said, to his Italian journey, which had laid the founda- 
tion of adisease under which he was finally to succumb. 
That disease, a morbid affection of the heart, declared 
itself a few years later in a decided form, and with most 
distressing symptoms. His sufferings, however, scarcely 
abated the industry of the artist, or diminished the 
vigour of his pencil. He laboured at his delightful 
calling nearly to the last, and died at his house in Deyon- 
port Street in February 1847. He ieft two sons, W. 
Wilkie Collins, the popular author of some of the best_ 
told tales in our language, and O, A. Collins, iho 





follows his father’s profession, 
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There have been few painters of the present century 
whose pictures have been so popular and so widely dif- 
fused among the people as those of William Collins. The 
public never tire of them: the graver has multiplied 
them by thousands and tens of thousands; and though 
the copper-plates have been worked and worn until the 
impressions of some of them have ceased to do the artist 
any sort of justice, they still sell, because the people per- 
sist in buying them and hanging them on their walls. 
The reason is, that Collins’s pictures are precisely the 
pictures which appeal to universal sympathy, and appeal 
with a force that is not to be resisted. All the produc- 
tions of this thorough master of his art are great in two 
things—great in natural scenery, and great, because just 
and true, in their delineations of humanity. For both 
of these excellences Collins was doubtless indebted in 
no small degree to his youthful watchings at the easel 
of Morland. 

Collins’s landscapes are now rare to meet with, and 
would probably bethardly recognised as his by those 
who have formed their opinion of him from his popular 
pictnres. Some of them which we have had the oppor- 
tunity of examining, though they differ from the land- 
scapes of Morland most notably so far as handling and 
composition are concerned, yet closely resemble them 
in their tone of colour, evidencing, to our view, the fact 
that both painters prepared their landscape palette with 
the same ingredients. In both the tints are of a sub- 
dued brightness, and both are marked by great breadth 
of shadow, or rather of absence of sunlight. This treat- 
ment affords the best possible background for figures, as 
it throws them out into high relief; it is, at the same 
time, one of the artifices which a true artist has the 
faculty of concealing or disguising. Nobody did this 
better than Collins (Morland never did it so well), whose 
landscape backgrounds have an indescribable charm, and 
sometimes fascinate the spectator even more than the 
actors in the pictorial drama. 

It is in the'coast scenes of Collins that his mastery 
over the details of landscape has been most successfully 
shown. The low sandy reach, still wet from the embrace 
of the retreating tide ; the dark stumps of rock which the 
ebb has laid bare, where the tangled sea-weed has been 
caught and detained; the black snags of the old break- 
water, and the rifted ribs of some storm-wrecked vessel; 
the clear rock-pools still and cool, and reflecting the sum- 
mer heaven; the far gray line of the horizon sea, and 
its nearer ripple swelling into laughing billows as it 
nears the shore, where the white breakers belt with a 
line of foam the glistening sand; and, above all, the 
clear, delicate purity of the sea clouds and the sea air, 
which he knew how to reproduce with a tender truthful- 
ness of detail that, while it attested his close observa- 

. tion of nature, imparted a most fascinating clearness to 
his pictures. Second only to his sea-shore views were 
the landscape backgrounds of his inland domestic sub- 
jects: the same keen observation of nature marked them 
all, and the same good taste governed their selection ; 
so that they were invariably appropriate to the little 
drama that was enacting in the foreground, and not un- 
frequently they suggested some collateral idea in har- 
mony with it. The most trifling incidents in child-life 
would amuse and interest him: he caught the spirit of 
infantine fun and frolic, of its quiet pleasures, its petty 
ambitions, of its tender sympathies, and he shared them 
as truly as did the little rogues themselves. As he con- 
ceived the subjects that touched him, or as he witnessed 
“fkem in actual life, he transferred them to his canvas, 
and Jnvariably touched a sympathetic chord in the 
spectatu”. 
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Perhaps among all Collins’s pictures there is not one 
which marks more happily his ready appreciation of, 
and sensitiveness to, the instincts of childhood, than the 
charming picture which he called “ Rustic Courtesy.” 
Two little “ toddling wee things,” a boy and a girl, bare- 
headed and bare-footed, and flushed with the ruddy 
glow of health and exercise, have run forward to open 
@ gate towards which an equestrian is advancing. The 
children stand aside, glancing shyly towards the coming 
horseman, at whose approach they hang their heads, 
and the boy pulls at his hair by way of making obei- 
sance, after the manner of village urchins. You do not 
see the horseman, who has not yet ridden on to the 
scene; but you know it is the good-natured parson of 
the parish, for the shadow of him:and his horse is pro- 
jected on to the sunny foreground. The whole-group— 
the children present, and the clergyman who will come 
up with them in two seconds more—are so admirably 
managed that the lookers-on actually stand in expec- 
tation of seeing the good man advance. Who is the 
fortunate possessor of this picture we cannot say: it is 
certainly to be regretted that it has not been engraved 
in a popular and cheap form, if only for the sake of the 
lesson it inculcates. 

In most of Collins’s pictures there is something 
analogous to this to be found by those who choose to 
look for it. It is his practice always to put himself, the 
artist, out of view, and to bring into prominence that 
which is beautiful and truthful in nature and in character. 
His figures are never the lay-figures of the studio 
grouped for effect, but have invariably something to do 
or something to enjoy independent of their pictorial use. 
Many of his subjects are familiar to millions of English 
children, and will be sources of innocent pleasure to 
generations yet unborn. Among the most popular are 
certainly “The Pet Lamb,” which has drawn many a 
tear from young eyes, and many a sigh from childish 
breasts; the companion picture, “ The Sunday Morn,” 
which is itself ‘a sermon in vindication of Sabbath 
observance, and which could scarcely have been imagined 
by any one in the depths of whose mind the repose of 
the day of rest was not a profound feeling; the “ Stray 
Kitten,” a charming little episode of domestic life; and 
that jovial scene of pure frolic and boyish merriment, 
“ Happy as a King!” 

In all the details of his art Collins was a thorough 
master. His drawing is careful and correct; his know- 
ledge of chiaroscuro appears to have been equal to that 
of any painter of his day; and his colouring is so pure 
and true, so forcible and withal so learned, as to exact 
universal praise even from the best judges. His con- 
scientious working is nowhere more evident than in the 
“ fleshes” of his children’s faces, which, being rarely 
much more, and often less than an inch in diameter, are 
found on examination to have undergone apparently the 
same systematic treatment bestowed by a portrait- 
painter on life-sized heads. But much higher praise is 
due to an artist than can ever be deserved by the pos- 
session of mere technical excellence: expression is % 
quality of far higher value than the combination of all 
kinds of mechanical skill; and it was in his naive power 
of expression that his chief forte lay. When his children 
laugh, they laugh so naturally and heartily that we can 
but laugh with them; when they grieve, we must fain 
grieve; there is never any mistake about the mood of 
mind they are in; and we can hardly turn away from 
them without a feeling of gratitude towards the gentle 
and loving hand which restores to us so effectually 
the simple thoughts and harmless pastimes of our 
youthful years. 











